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The growing demands for afterschool programming for children 
is accompanied by an increasing understanding of the importance of quality 
care and activities to children's healthy development. Among the many 
challenges faced by the growing number of out-of- school time initiatives are 
developing financing plans and finding fxinding that will support long- and 
short-term goals. This report describes the variety of afterschool programs, 
analyzes information on the range of total costs and cost elements that such 
programs experience as well as revenues they receive, presents a 
comprehensive framework for thinking about necessary cost elements involved 
in developing and operating afterschool programs and systems, and provides a 
guide to existing and potential revenue sources for meeting direct service 
and infrastructure costs. Following an introduction describing the trends 
underlying the growing interest in and demand for afterschool programs, the 
report describes the heterogeneity of afterschools programs . The report 
provides a framework of cost elements and examines what is knovm about the 
total costs of these programs, including start-up costs, operating costs, 
capital costs, and infrastructure costs. Funding sources and revenues are 
examined, including parent fees; public funds from federal, state, and local 
government; private funding; and in-kind contributions. Also discussed are 
ways to fund the afterschool infrastructure, including facilities 
improvement, professional development of providers, and technical assistance 
to programs . The report concludes by noting that community leaders are 
finding creative ways to finance afterschool initiatives, and are drawing a 
widening circle of partners into action. A list of cost elements for 
afterschool programs and systems is appended. (KB) 
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PREFACE 

The need for improved access to quality services for children and their families is felt across 
the nation. The number of children with one or both parents in the workforce continues to 
grow, spurred by growth in the economy, changes in public attitudes, and work requirements 
under welfare reform. This has led to a growing demand for preschool care and education as 
well as out-of-school time programs for school-age children. At the same time, public 
understanding of the importance of quality care and activities to children s healthy 
development — not only for young children but also for older children in the hours they are 
not in school— is growing. Furthermore, there is an increasing sense that many families and 
communities need an array of supports and services to help them in raising children who can 
succeed in the economy and society, and that these needs can best be met in a comprehensive 
fashion at the community level. 

In response to these concerns, a wide variety of early childhood and, more recently, out- 
of-school time initiatives are being implemented across the country. These range from well- 
established state programs to community-based demonstration and pilot programs. Among 
the many challenges these initiatives face are developing financing plans and finding funding 
that will support their goals not only in the short-term, but also over time. While financing is 
but one of several key elements that must be in place to ensure sustainability, developing and 
implementing financing strategies that are aligned with long-term program goals is critical to 
ensuring the ongoing success of these initiatives. 

The Finance Project's mission is to support decision making that produces and sustains 
good results for children, families, and communities by developing and disseminating 
information, knowledge, tools, and technical assistance for improved policies, programs, and 
financing strategies. As a result of self-initiated projects supported by core funding and work 
commissioned by public- and private-sector clients. The Finance Project has emerged as a 
respected and authoritative resource on social policies, programs, and systems reforms. 
Through its research on and development of tools and materials for financing supports and 
services for children, families, and communities, it has developed an extensive body of 
knowledge and resources on how financing arrangements affect the quality and accessibility 
of education, early childhood supports and services, out-of-school time programs, and other 
human services. This capability has both been shared through and informed by our technical 
assistance work with networks of state and local leaders, such as those developing or 
implementing out-of-school time initiatives. 

This report, the first to be published under a new report cover and logo for The 
Finance Project, continues our working paper series on issues, options, and strategies for 
improving the financing of supports and services for children, families, and communities. 
Financing After-School Programs fills several important gaps in knowledge about after- 
school programs and their financing. First, it adds to the understanding of these programs by 
describing what they do and the variety of forms they take. Second, it enhances the body of 
financial data that is available on these programs by pulling together and analyzing both new 
and existing information on the range of total costs and cost elements that they experience, as 
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well as the revenues they receive. Third, it presents a comprehensive framework for thinking 
about the necessary elements of costs involved in developing and operating after-school 
programs and systems, including the costs of the underlying infrastructure services or 
systems that make the direct programming possible. And finally, it provides a thorough and 
informative guide to existing and potential revenue sources for meeting these direct service 
and infrastructure costs. Our hope is that the information and analysis in this report will help 
inform policy makers, program officials, funders, advocates, and others across the country in 
their efforts to develop and improve after-school programs and systems. 

This study was the result of a collaboration between Robert Halpern of the the Erikson 
Institute for Graduate Study in Child Development and The Finance Project staff members 
Sharon Deich and Carol Cohen. Each of the authors made substantial contributions in 
conceptualizing, researching, organizing, and writing the report. In addition, Carol Cohen 
and Sharon Deich managed the project. The authors would like to thank the many people 
who shared information about their programs or other expertise with them. The Finance 
Project would also like to thank the following reviewers for their helpful comments on a draft 
of the report: Marty Blank of the Institute for Educational Leadership; Kathleen Groshong of 
the City of Seattle; Amy Kershaw, consultant to The Finance Project; Joyce Shortt of the 
National Institute on Out-of-School Time; and Karen Tvedt and Andrew Williams of the 
Child Care Bureau in the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. I am grateful to all 
of these individuals for their contributions to this thoughtful and informative report. 

Cheryl D. Hayes 

Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

A decade ago, the phrase "after-school programs" was rarely heard in the debate about how 
to better meet the developmental needs of children. Yet after-school programs are now high 
on many people's lists of solutions to the array of challenges facing children and their 
families. Such programs are seen as ways to accomplish a variety of goals, including meeting 
children's needs for safe environments and supervision from caring adults while their parents 
are working; bolstering academic achievement providing low- and moderate-income 
children with enriching activities that prevent risky and self-destructive behaviors; and 
supporting overall youth development 

A variety of new initiatives demonstrate that policy makers, the public, and the private 
sector are now recognizing the need for improved access to high-quality, affordable after- 
school programs. At the federal level, for example, funding for the 21st Century Community 
Learning Centers program, which is designed to support school-linked programs in 
economically disadvantaged communities, has grown from $40 million in FY1998 to $450 
million in FY2000. Likewise, state leaders in California and elsewhere are providing funds to 
support out-of-school time initiatives and looking for innovative ways to provide a variety of 
additional learning opportunities. Changes are also apparent at the city and neighborhood 
levels; a number of mayors and other local policy makers are developing after-school or other 
out-of-school time initiatives. Major private foundations, such as the Wallace-Reader's Digest 
Funds (WRD) and the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, are also providing support and 
technical assistance for such initiatives. 

A number of broad social and economic trends underlie the growing interest in and 
demand for after-school programs. The first is the increased labor force participation of 
women. Recent statistics indicate that there are nearly 22 million school-age children that 
have either both parents or a single parent working during after-school hours.^ Nearly 5.3 
million of these children are low-income, and that number is sure to grow as welfare reform 
increases the number of parents in the labor force. Accompanying the increase in families 
with working parents is a growing demand for supervised care for children during out-of- 
school hours. 

Another significant factor underlying the recent interest in after-school programs is a 
growing concern that schools, as currently structured, are not meeting many children's 
educational needs. Large numbers of children are simply slipping between the cracks at 
school, failing to consolidate basic skills, developing negative self-perceptions of their 
competence as students, and eventually withdrawing from academic challenges. In many 
states, failure rates on standardized exams top 30 percent. School reform efforts and the push 
toward national and state standards have brought these trends squarely into the public view. 

In fact, many policy makers are looking to after-school programs to correct educational 
failures. However, while research and anecdotal evidence do show positive educational 



^ Sharon Long and Sandra Clark, The New Child Care Block Grant: State Funding Choices and Their 
Implications, Washington, DC: Urban Institute, December 1998. 
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benefits from out-of-school time programs, it is unrealistic to expect that these programs can 
by themselves reverse systemic problems in the educational system. 

Finally, there is an increasing sense that for many children and youth, particularly those 
from low- and moderate-income families, the neighborhood environment is no longer a 
supportive one. In the past, many adults in the neighborhood served as surrogate parents. 
The playgrounds and streets in which children spent their free time were developmentally 
rich and physically safe. For many children, these reahties no longer hold. Adults are 
increasingly unwilling to informally supervise and, when necessary, intervene with children 
to whom they are not related. Many neighborhoods increasingly lack safe pubhc spaces for 
recreation, and street culture poses far greater risks to children than in the past. In addition, 
many low- and moderate-income neighborhoods lack the array of opportuiuties for out-of- 
school activity— classes, sports leagues, lessons — that define suburban and wealthier urban 
neighborhoods. And even when opportuiuties exist, lower-income families often cannot 
afford whatever fee-based activities are nearby. Data collected in the course of the Making 
the Most of Out-of-School Time (MOST)^ evaluation, as well as information from other cities, 
suggest that no more than 10 to 20 percent of low- and moderate-income children currently 
participate in full-time (five-day-a-week) after-school programs.^ 

After-school programs face many challenges in meeting the multiphcity of goals set out 
for them. As with other supports and services for children and families, financing is a key 
challenge that policy makers and program officials will face in developing and improving 
^ftsr'School programs and systems. What funds are available to meet the costs of after-school 
programs and how these funds are channeled to local organizations significantly affect the 
implementation and operation of programs, as well as the ability of policy makers to create 
and improve after-school programs and systems. Yet very little is known about the current 
financing of after-school programs. This report attempts to fill that gap by providing an 
overview of the financing of after-school programs. After describing the heterogeneity of 
after-school programs, the report provides a framework of cost elements and looks at what is 
known about the total costs of these programs. It then discusses the variety of funding 
sources that are available to support both direct services and infrastructure for after-school 
programs, and how these sources translate into program revenues. The report concludes 
with some thoughts about financing issues and challenges for building and maintaining 
systems of high-quality, affordable, and accessible after-school programs. 

WHAT DO AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS LOOK LIKE? 

The field of after-school programs is extremely heterogeneous. In fact, the term means 
different things to different people, ranging from one-hour-a-week tutorial help to drop-in 



^ The MOST initiative is a multi-year effort to increase the supply and improve the quahty of out-of-school 
time programs in three cities: Boston, Chicago, and Seattle. Funded by the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds, MOST 
improves and expands services to school-age children and youth, implementing a host of community-based 
collaborative projects aimed at building a sustainable system of care for children in their out-of-school time. 

s Robert Halpem, Julie Spielberger, and Sylvan Robb, Evaluation of the MOST (Making the Most of Out-of- 
Schooi Time) Initiative: Interim Report, Chicago: Chapin Hall Center for Children, August 1998. 
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programs to daily structured activities during regularly set hours. In the most general terms, 
school-age programs are defined as organized activities for children ages five to fourteen that 
occur during the non-school hours.^ Such programs may take a wide variety of forms, 
including traditional before- and after-school programs, summer camps, tutoring and 
mentoring programs, cultural and arts activities, clubs, and lessons.^ Programs vary in 
schedule, from '"drop-in'' programs or regular classes to full-time enrollment programs. 
Furthermore, after-school programs are operated by many types of institutions, including 
non-profit groups, community agencies, faith-based institutions, and public and private 
schools. 

In addition to school-age programs in individual locations, many states and local 
governments (cities and counties) are working to develop "systems" of school-age care. 
These systems go beyond the provision of services in a single place by attempting to 
coordinate and, in some cases, integrate activities in multiple locations. By bringing together 
stakeholders, it is hoped that scarce resources can be used more effectively and that best 
practices can be shared. In addition to coordinating the provision of direct services, these 
system-building efforts usually involve strengthening the infrastructure for after-school care 
(often by strengthening partnerships with schools),, including improving methods for 
recruiting and training providers; establishing systems to license and regulate programs; 
providing technical assistance on program development; providing financial support for 
lower-income children; and supporting related services such as transportation. This systems- 
budding approach is new and, in most places, even the foundations of a system do not yet 
exist. While this lack of infrastructure hampers program development and improvement, it 
also provides a unique opportunity for states and communities to create a rational system of 
after-school programming from the ground up, rather than trying to weave together 
disparate pieces. 

In the case of both individual programs and system-building approaches, school-based 
options appear to be one of jthe largest and fastest growing kinds of after-school initiatives. 
School buildings, although sometimes run down, are often in better condition than 
alternatives, and have large spaces such as cafeterias and gyms. School-based programs also 
can help minimize transportation problems. As of 1993, about one-third of public schools 
reported offering some type of after-school program.^ That figure is undoubtedly much 
higher now. Even school-based programs are quite heterogeneous. Schools sometimes run 
their own programs, sometimes rent or donate space for programs run by other agencies, and 



^ Programs serving children cind youth ages 14 to 18 are generally considered youth programs. These 
programs are typically less focused on supervisory care zmd more focused on preparing youth to make the 
transition to adulthood, including the trcinsition from school to work or higher education. 

5 The National Institute on Out-of-School Time has defined three basic types of out-of-school time programs: 
Prevention/Youth Development programs. Education programs, and Child Care programs. These broad models 
have been defined in terms of their goals, auspices, location, staff, activities, revenue base, and regulatory and 
evaluation frameworks. 

6 National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education, 1993. 
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occasionally run programs jointly with other agencies/ These agencies include child care 
centers, settlements, community centers, child and family service agencies, or national youth- 
serving organizations, such as Boys and Girls Clubs, YMCAs, and, on a smaller scale. Police 
Athletic Leagues.® Parks and recreation departments (or park districts) also are major 
providers; libraries are a still small, but growing, source of (usually informal) care. 

Churches and ethnic mutual assistance associations (MAAs) have in some respects been 
pulled into providing after-school programs as a by-product of their responsiveness to 
community needs. Both tend to have smaller, minimally funded and staffed programs, and 
use as many volunteers as they can find. At the same time, they play a critical role in filling 
the many gaps in after-school-program coverage that exist in low-income neighborhoods. In 
some places, the programs run by MAAs also play a critical bridging role between immigrant 
families and mainstream institutions, such as schools. Other providers include private 
schools, public housing authorities, tutoring/ mentoring organizations, and even a few 
community development corporations. 

From a system-wide perspective, the types of school-age care and the auspices under 
which they are provided vary widely across the country. In terms of the types of programs 
available, for example, some cities, such as Boston, have scores of tutoring and mentoring 
programs, while other cities have only a few. The proportion of programming provided by 
various institutions also varies widely from community to community and neighborhood to 
neighborhood. In Boston, the Boys and Girls Clubs is the largest single provider; in Chicago 
and Los Angeles, it is the schools. In New York City, the large network of historically 
sectarian (but now mostly non-sectarian) family service agencies is a notably important 
provider; in that city and in Chicago, settlements also play a prominent role as providers. 
While school-age care is often provided by multi-service agencies, some cities have 
organizations devoted solely or primarily to after-school programs, and typically focused on 
services to low-income children. Examples include the Boston Community Centers, an 
independent public organization with 35 sites spun off from the schools; the Chicago Youth 
Centers, a network of eight centers located in different inner-city neighborhoods and 
supported by a central office; and New York's school-based Beacons, with 80 locations across 



7 For example, an intermediate school in Manhattan's Washington Heights neighborhood hosts a program 
nm by the Children's Aid Society. (Children's Aid does not have to pay rent, utilities, insurance, or maintenance, 
thus reducing its costs by 20 to 30 percent.) In Seattle, sixteen middle schools provide space for progreims funded 
by the Parks and Recreation Department, which operates some programs itself (using public school teachers) and 
contracts with commumty agencies to run others. Also in Seattle, schools serve as host sites for programs run by 
the YMCA. In Boston, while few schools offer after-school programs themselves, they provide the site for over 50 
after-school programs run by other agencies. 

® Each of the youth-serving organizations has a very different history and traditions. Historically a very 
decentrahzed national organization, the Boys and Girls Clubs is evolving in a number of consistent ways in 
different cities. Most local clubs are moving from a drop-in model, in which children pay a modest (e.g., $5) annucil 
membership fee and can come to the club whenever they wish, to what is called a "closed eruollment" model. Some 
clubs are competing more actively for child care subsidies. Some Boys and Girls Clubs are also becoming multi- 
service providers, including early childhood and welfare-to-work programs. YMCAs historically have relied more 
on a pay-for-service model and had less of a mission to serve poor children. That is changing as well. Police 
Athletic Leagues tend to serve slightly older children, often beginning at ages 10 or 11. Although historically 
focused on athletics, many local PAL programs have expanded to include homework help and arts activities. 
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the city (and now being replicated in other cities). 

The heterogeneity in the goals, activities, and service provision arrangements for after- 
school programs is critical to keep in mind when thinking about the financing of these 
programs. Not only does this heterogeneity reflect the localized and fragmented nature and 
evolution of after-school programs, but it also has implications for financing efforts to expand 
and improve after-school opportunities. 

UNDERSTANDING THE COSTS OF AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Little is known about the total costs or the relative size and importance of the many cost 
elements of various after-school programs. This lack of information represents a challenge in 
understanding and implementing options to finance expansion and improvements in after- 
school programs. There are no recent nationally representative data on the cost of after- 
school care, and the available price data (often used as a proxy for cost) are nearly 10 years 
old. The last national study of after-school programs was published in 1993.^ Since then, 
researchers and analysts have had to rely on data from smaller studies usually confined to 
one or more urban areas. 

While it is expected that the cost of an after-school program will vary according to many 
factors —including the schedule of the program (how many hours per day and weeks per 
year); the location of the program (urban, suburban, rural); the auspices of the program 
(community-based provider, school district); and the quality of the program (including the 
ratio of staff to children and staff qualifications) — researchers and practitioners do not have a 
standard methodology for collecting information on costs associated with after-school 
programs. For example, many after-school programs receive a significant amount of in-kind 
funding, especially for facilities and staff. In some cases, the cost studies attempt to include 
the value of these in-kind contributions, while in others they do not. Thus, these smaller 
studies, while providing useful information, cannot be generalized to the field as a whole. 

In order to report on the cost elements of after-school programs, this report uses a 
simplified model of the costs that after-school programs and systems would be expected to 
face in establishing, operating, and sustaining their activities. (A more detailed model of cost 
elements is contained in Appendix A.) These costs can be categorized as follows: 

o Start-up Costs— initial costs associated with planning and readying a program for 
operation. 

• Operating Costs— costs associated with running an after-school program on an 
ongoing basis. Major categories of operating costs include: 

Salaries and benefits; 

Facilities-related costs, including rent, utilities, and maintenance; and 

Other operating costs, including supplies, food, transportation, insurance. 



^ National Study of Before and After School Programs, Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation and the 
U.S. Department of Education, 1993. 
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subsidies/ scholarships, and administrative or overhead costs.'® 

• Capital Costs — costs relating to the building, expansion, renovation, or 
improvement of physical facilities for an after-school program. 

• Infrastructure Costs — costs of establishing and operating elements of the 
infrastructure that support direct service programs. Infrastructure costs include 
those involved in developing and conducting systems for: 

Planning and evaluating programs; 

Coordinating resources and information; 

Training and licensing providers; 

Arranging transportation to and from programs; 

Providing technical assistance to providers; and 

Enhancing the physical capacity of facilities for after-school programs. 

Estimates of the percentage of program budgets represented by each element are also 
given, where available. These data are derived from a rudimentary cost, expenditure, and 
source-of-revenue (CESOR) study being conducted in Boston, Chicago, and Seattle as part of 
the evaluation for the MOST initiative. The primary source of data for this ongoing study is 
program budgets from approximately 40 programs in Boston, a third of which are school- 
based, and about 10 programs each in Chicago and Seattle. Almost exclusively, these 
programs serve low-income children. 

The program budgets studied are structured very differently, and include different 
kinds of information and line items. The percentages of total cost attributable to each of these 
components vary widely from program to program. Most of the budgets reviewed thus far 
provide reasonably good information on salaries and benefits, rent and utilities, food, 
transportation, supplies and equipment, and sometimes insurance. Some program budgets 
also include a line item for professional development. However, in many cases, a variety of 
inferences had to be made about the meaning of particular figures. For instance, it was not 
always clear whether a budget covered 10 or 12 months. Some budgets appeared to take into 
account the increased cost of full-day programs during summer months and school holidays; 
for other budgets, it was difficult to tell whether or not they incorporated those costs. Also, it 
was sometimes unclear whether the cost side of the budget reflected full costs or simply the 
amount available for expenditure. For example, some budgets try to account for the cost of 
such items as contributed time — both agency administrative time and that of volunteers — 
and, when appropriate, contributed rent and utilities." 



*0 While these costs represent a wide variety of program support, they have been lumped together due to lack 
of information on individual components and because they represent a small proportion of total program budgets. 

" None of the budgets treat the inadequate pay and benefits of frontline and supervisory staff as a form, of 
contribution through foregone earnings, although, from an economic point of view, these can be viewed as an 
"opportunity cost" — the difference between what these labor resources are paid and their next higher available 
salary option. One recent study (Suzanne Helbum et aL, Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes in Child Care Centers, 
Denver: University of Colorado, 1995) foimd that child care workers in general earn $2.50 less per hour than 
workers with the same education, age, gender, and marital status in other industries (an average hourly wage of 
$7.22 versus $9.97). Assuming, as is reasonable, that after-school program workers have similar backgroimds to the 
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A brief discussion of each of the cost elements and the relevant program cost data as 
collected in the CESOR study follows. 

Start-up Costs 

For after-school programs, start-up costs involve staff and time for planning; the conduct of a 
community assessment; recruitment and training of staff; purchase of equipment and 
supplies; and funds for facilities renovation or expansion. Little is known about the actual 
costs of starting up after-school programs. However, funding is often provided specifically 
for the purpose of starting new programs. In some cases, programs receive a grant to cover 
some or all of the start-up costs; in other cases, time and money are donated by a sponsoring 
organization to get programs up and running. What appears to be a growing trend, however, 
is the process of seeding new programs with grants for start-up and a limited number of 
months of operating costs (usually 24 to 36 months) with the expectation that programs will 
find funding on their own to continue. 

Operating Costs 

After-school programs incur a variety of costs in their operation. Of these, staff compensation 
is the most significant. Facilities-related costs and a variety of other costs are also important 
elements of operating costs. 

Staff Compensation 

The largest and most consistent element in the cost structure of after-school programs is staff 
salaries and fringe benefits. In the CESOR budget sample, these costs account for 65 to 80 
percent of total program budgets. Regardless of program sponsorship, the great majority of 
frontline staff in after-school programs have either a high school or, less commonly, an 
associate (A. A.) degree.^^ Program coordinators and directors, many of whom started out in 
the early childhood field, tend to have either an A.A. or a B.A. Salaries in after-school 
programs vary widely, but are usually in the $5 to $9 per hour range for frontline staff and $8 
to $15 per hour for coordinators and directors, averaging about $7 per hour. The few teachers 
working in the field tend to earn between $15 and $20 an hour. Frontline staff in the majority 
of programs receive no benefits, in part due to resource constraints, in part to their part-time 



general population of child care workers, this implies that they too are underpaid relative to their other 
employment options. 

Few after-school program staff currently have 2my professional education coursework in this field, 
primarily because there are only a hcmdful of community colleges ^md colleges around the country that offer after- 
school programming courses, cmd even fewer that have coherent course sequences or certificate programs designed 
to prepare after-school program providers. The higher education community perceives little dem^md for such a 
concentration. Faculty in existing concentrations (e.g., early childhood education, or leisure and recreation) often 
believe that they can meet the educational needs of students who work in after-school programs through their 
prevailing offerings. Also, it is not clear to higher education institutions that a distinct after-school provider 
profession is emerging. With few exceptions, the bulk of training cmd professional development activity in the field 
currently takes the form of one-day workshops on particular topics, or participation in local, state, or national 
conferences. Two notable exceptions are Seattle and Chicago, where quality improvement initiatives include 
ongoing professional development activities. 
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status. 



As in the larger child care field, compensation-related issues of staff quality and 
turnover often plague after-school programs. Estimates of turnover rates in after-school 
programs are high— perhaps 40 percent or more each year — and quite variable from program 
to program. Turnover can and does occur at any time during the year, often unexpectedly. 
Where traditional child care centers can offer full-time employment to many staff, the limited 
hours of after-school programs make positions doubly hard to fill. It is not uncommon for 
programs to have staff vacancies for long periods (i.e., a month or more) during the year.^^ In 
some cases, staff transitions simply represent programs in the same community "robbing" 
each other of staff. Regardless of the cause, the high level of turnover compromises program 
quality in many ways, including the loss of stable, caring relationships. 

After-school programs also rely heavily on volunteers to staff programs. Typically, 
volunteers help with tutoring, provide regular homework help, and read to and with 
children. Some volunteers come from organized programs such as Big Brother-Big Sister, 
college work study, college service learning, America Reads, or religious organizations (e.g., 
the Mennonite Volunteer Service). In church-based programs, congregation members often 
play an important volunteer role. The value of the staff time of volunteers is not consistently 
captured in program budgets. 

Facilities-Related Costs 

Facilities-related operating costs — including rent, utilities, and maintenance— are generally 
the second largest category of costs in program budgets. (In the rare case where programs 
take on debt to finance capital improvements, debt service payments would be included in 
this category as well.) Based on the CESOR budget sample, rent and utilities alone, while 
averaging about 15 to 20 percent of costs, can vary from zero to as much as 30 percent. 

Like community-based programs, school-based programs (unless they receive donated 
space) can experience significant facilities-related costs. A New York City study, for example, 
found that community agencies running programs in schools typically spent 35 percent of 
their budgets on rental and other school-use fees.^^ Extra salary to custodians and/or 
cleaning staff, sometimes at overtime or higher summer rates, is typically the main additional 
cost borne by individual schools and passed on to after-school programs. These costs are 
associated with such needs as opening up gyms or cafeterias, or the alteration of cleaning 
schedules. 

While it is generally acknowledged that the operation of after-school programs in 
schools results in additional cost to the schools, tension around appropriate rent and related 
charges is not uncommon. On one hand, there are a number of arguments against high 
school-use fees. One is that the public has already paid taxes to have schools available to 



This pattern not only multiplies the stress on remaining staff, and occasionally throws programs into chaos, 
but sometimes forces the hiring of people who would not ordinarily be selected (a problem compounded by the fact 
that new staff frequently get minimal, if any, preparation, and must learn how to do their job while in it). 

Child Care Inc., Increasing Access to Our Public Schools, New York: undated. 
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children and the community, and should not have to pay twice, although there are marginal 
costs to operating schools for non-school activities. A second is that the community-based 
agencies that provide after-school programming are fulfilling a public purpose and should 
have access to pubHc spaces. Third is the argument that many after-school programs support 
learning and development activities specifically focused on "educational outcomes," so they 
should have access to educational facilities. On the other hand, the feeling on the part of 
many principals and school administrators is that they should not have to tap their already 
hard-pressed budgets to pay for the additional costs created by after-school programs. 

As this debate continues, schools are on the verge of becoming an even bigger physical 
base for after-school programs. Many cities, including Boston, New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
and Kansas City, are developing citywide school-based after-school programs. States, too, 
are moving toward policies where schools will become the natural home to after-school 
programs. In California, for instance, a $5-miUion school bond was passed to build new after- 
school facilities and to make sure that new elementary school construction includes space for 
after-school programs. Likewise, the school district in Seattle has included dedicated child 
care spaces in two capital construction projects that involve 27 elementary schools. As more 
and more after-school programs are located in schools, the issue of "fair payment" for school 
facilities use will need to be addressed. 

Other Operating Costs 

After salaries and facilities costs, remaining operating costs include such elements as 
supphes, equipment, food, transportation, stipends for tutors or volunteers, hourly fees for 
specialists (e.g., art or dance teachers), financial assistance or scholarships for famihes, and 
administrative or overhead costs, including insurance, staff training, and technical assistance. 
These costs also vary widely by program. For example, fees for specialists typically range 
between $15 and $30 per "class" (or per hour), and their usage also varies greatly across 
programs. Food can comprise as Httle as 1 or 2 percent or as much as 10 percent of a budget, 
based on the CESOR sample. Total costs in this category range up to roughly 20 percent of 
budgets. 

Capital Costs 

Programs that are building, expanding, renovating, or improving their facilities will incur 
capital costs. Capital costs include both "hard" costs— the costs of the construction itself— 
and a variety of other "soft" costs. Hard costs include the cost of such items as labor, 
materials, and site preparation. Soft costs include fees, premiums, and other payments for 
architectural, legal, and other professional services; building and other permits; construction 
insurance; and the like. If a program borrows money to finance its capital expenses, then the 



15 Many other issues also surround the establishment of after-school programs in schools, especially when 
care is provided by comm\mity-based providers. These include the following: principals are often very reluctant to 
give up control of space; union rules may require janitors and custodians to be paid substantial overtime sums; 
liability issues arise; rented arrangements can be hard to negotiate; and teachers are often proprietary about their 
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debt service the program is obligated to make to repay the loan becomes an element of 
operating costs. (Construction period interest, however, would be considered a soft capital 
cost.) 

Infrastructure or System-Building Costs 

In addition to direct program costs, the costs of after-school programs include a number of 
infrastructure costs— costs associated with the underlying support services or systems that 
make the direct programming possible. Besides system planning and evaluation, these costs 
include developing and operating systems for training and licensing providers; coordinating 
resources (such as transportation services and resource and referral information for parents); 
providing technical assistance to programs to sustain or upgrade their operations; and 
providing financing or other support for capital improvements. It is particularly important 
for those seeking to expand, improve, or enhance systems of after-school programs to be 
aware of these infrastructure costs and to consider how they will be financed, because the 
development of such infrastructure is essential to system-building. 

Planning and Evaluation 

In every system-building effort, there must be a governing or coordinating body that oversees 
the work of the initiative. Resources to support the work of this body are critical to the 
success of the effort. Often, when a foundation provides grants to establish system-building 
efforts, it provides resources to a particular intermediary organization to coordinate the 
activities of the initiative. States and cities, too, often designate an agency or organization to 
oversee this type of work. For example, a 501c Corporation established by the state governs 
the early childhood Smart Start initiative in North Carolina.i^ These organizations can 
receive and coordinate public and private resources to conduct the planning and evaluation 
necessary to ensure that programs are making progress toward stated goals. 

Coordination 

One of the main objectives in establishing a system for service delivery is the coordination of 
resources and information. This involves not only matching parents with available providers, 
but also linking other service and information resources together to enhance the supply, 
accessibility, and quality of care. This may include, for example, developing training 
programs for providers that meet a community's needs; facilitating networking opportunities 
for providers to share tips, curricula, and classroom resources; and working with 
transportation systems to find ways to get children to and from after-school programs. 

Coordination takes time and resources. In fact, many successful system-building 



classrooms, fearing damage, theft, and materials left out of place. 

The Corporation, called the North Carolina Partnership For Children, supports county-level partnerships 
working to meet statewide goals. It provides funding and technical assistance on program development, 
administration, fiscal management, technology, and fundraising. It also collects and disseminates information on 
results and best practices. A similar framework could be used to build a system of out-of-school time programs in a 
state or locality. 
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partnerships point to the availability of resources for coordination as an important key to 
success}^ Oftentimes, the agency designated to plan and monitor the initiative also serves as 
a coordinator. Resource and referral agencies, which may have a good handle on child care 
resources in a community and can connect parents and providers to these resources, may 
play an important role in coordinating resources in many communities. 

Professional Development and Licensing 

The availability of training programs for after-school providers is an essential component of a 
quality system. While the early care and education field, after two decades of effort, has 
developed linkages with community and 4-year colleges to educate and credential child care 
providers, education and training programs focusing on school-age care workers are rare. 
However, efforts to develop such systems are under way in some places, and the number of 
programs is slowly growing. For instance, each of the three MOST cities— Chicago, Boston, 
and Seattle— has been working closely with local community colleges to develop an 
education and training curriculum for after-school providers. 

States, too, are beginning to develop training opportunities for school-age providers. In 
Washington, a new program aims to train and register all providers, including those caring 
for school-age children. This program requires 20 hours of training for basic certification and 
10 hours of continuing education each year.^® Georgia is focusing on improving quality 
through the training of its providers. The state School Age Care Association created a School 
Age and Youth Certificate Program and was instrumental in the decision to reserve 50 
percent of Child Care Development Fund (CCDF) quality funds for out-of-school time 
programs. Likewise, Alabama is providing funding though the state education department 
to train providers for after-school programs. 

Decisions about licensing of after-school programs are generally made on the state or 
local level. In some places, the same rules that govern licensing of early childhood programs 
are used; in other cases, there are different requirements; and in many cases, school-based 
facilities or programs operated by school districts are exempt from these requirements. As 
the number and variety of after-school programs continues to grow, states and localities will 
need to figure out the best way to license after-school facilities to ensure that children are 
spending time in safe environments. Hence, funding for licensing will be an important 
component of any after-school system. 

Transportation 

Whether in an urban or rural setting, almost all after-school programs must deal with how 
children are transported from school to the after-school facility (for non-school-based 
programs) and home again at the end of the day (an exception is the rare urban community 



The Child Care Partnership Project Cuide to Successful Child Care Partnerships, Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1998. 

While after-school providers are included in the program, it is not clear how much of the training is tailored 
to their particular needs. 
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site where children can safely walk to and from after-school programs with a parent or other 
responsible person). Complicating the transportation picture is the fact that many children 
do not attend school in their home neighborhood. States and communities have responded to 
the transportation challenge with a variety of strategies, including adapting school bus routes 
and working in partnership with transportation authorities to schedule routes and times to 
meet the needs of children leaving school and returning home at the end of the day. Other 
solutions include finding community partners, most notably universities, that can help by 
donating their vans for this use. 

Finding ways to pay for the transportation infrastructure — the activities to establish a 
coordinated system as well as the day-to-day operations of that system — is critical to the 
success of many after-school programs and systems. In most cases, this will require 
coordinating efforts and resources with school and transportation officials. In some cases, 
however, it may also require finding additional resources to pay for new equipment and 
more drivers, or to establish routes that operate outside of larger centralized systems. 

Technical Assistance 

In order to improve the quality and expand the supply of after-school programs, technical 
assistance on a variety of issues — including programming, marketing, financing, and 
management— must be available. For foundations and others seeking to set up model 
programs, technical assistance is often a critical component of the resources they provide. For 
example, the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds, in addition to providing operating grants to 
three MOST sites and 23 extended-service school sites, has also funded technical assistance to 
these grantees on issues such as program development, financing, and sustaining their 
initiatives. Likewise, the Mott Foundation is providing technical assistance to the rapidly 
growing network of 21st Century Community Learning Centers. 

Facilities 

As described above, after-school programs take place in many different environments. 
Programs in youth-serving organizations tend to have more adequate, as well as dedicated, 
space. Many other community- or school-based programs have insecure, short-term leases, 
and many rely on shared or borrowed space. For example, some school districts are reluctant 
to lease space for longer than one year at a time. The physical space of after-school programs 
shapes them in many ways, determining the number of children who can be served, 
permitting or preventing certain activities (for instance, few programs have — but most could 
use — studio space for art or pottery or dance), and likewise permitting or preventing capital 
investment to improve space. For example, short-term arrangements constrict efforts to 
improve space, since there is little incentive to invest resources to improve temporary or 
shared space. Finding the resources to build, expand, renovate, or occupy space to increase 
capacity for quality after-school programs is another key element of infrastructure costs. 
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Total Costs 

The information presented above looks at individual cost components of after-school 
programs, and reports on data collected from a small survey of programs. Another way to 
look at costs is to focus on total costs per child across a large variety of programs. The 
information in Figure 1 represents what is known about the per-child cost of after-school 
programs. Most of this information comes from surveys of programs and providers 
conducted by various groups. As a result, the methodologies used are not consistent: some of 



FIGURE 1 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL REPORTED COSTS OF AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS* 



Study 


Estimated 
Total Cost 
per child 


Operates 

School 

Holidays 


Operates 

Siimmers 


Donated 

Facilities 


Notes 


LA's BEST 


$700-$800 


No 


No 


Yes 


Estimated costs are for core 
activities, including staffing, 
supplies, and administration. 
Insurance, food service, special 
projects, transportation for field 
trips, as well as facilities, are 
donated or provided in-kind. 


New York/ 
TASC 


$1,000 


No 


No 


Yes 


This estimate represents the 
incremental cost of operating The 
After-School Corporation (TASC) 
model, including the salaries of a 
site coordinator, staff, and up to 
10% for administration. It 
assumes that a variety of other 
resources are available to 
support the progreuns. 


CDF/ 

NACCRRA 

Average 

Rural 

Urban 

Range 


$3,000 

$2,750 

$3,850 

$1,700- 

6,600 


Varies 


Varies 


No 


The Children's Defense Fund 
(CDF) report is based on data 
collected by the National 
Association of Child Care 
Resource and Referral Agencies 
(NACCRRA). See Schulman, K. 
& G. Adams, The High Cost of 
Child Care Puts Quality Out of 
Reach for Many Families, 
Washington, DC: Children s 
Defense Fund (1998). 


MOST 

(Boston, 

Chicago, 

Seattle) 


$40,00 


Varies 


Varies 


No 


The cost of care in the MOST 
cities drops to an average of 
$3,000 when donated space, 
administrative time, and other 
in-kind contributions are 
excluded from the cost 
calculation. 


Boston 

EQUIP 


$5,482 


-50% 


-75% 


Yes 


This estimate is based on the 
1999 Boston Early Education 
Quality Improvement Project 
(EQUIP) survey of licensed 
school-age providers. 



detennining costs vary widely and, in some cases, the ^'costs'' are proxies based on amounts allocated or fees 
charged. These rough estimates are not meant to guide policy decisions on the cost of providing after-school 
programs, but rather to illustrate the wide range of costs that have been reported for a variety of programs. 
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the figures include the estimated value of in-kind contributions, while others do not. Some 
include costs for operating during school holidays and summer vacations; others do not. 
And some are only proxies for cost based on amounts allocated or fees charged for programs. 

Taken together, these estimates provide some broad sense of what it costs to run after- 
school programs, and illuminate some of the factors that increase or decrease the cost. As 
these data show, there is wide variation in estimated average total costs per child— from $700 
for LA's Best to $6,600 as reported in the CDF/NACCRRA study— an almost tenfold range. 
Missing from these estimates is a standard way to capture information on operating 
schedules (number of hours and days), type and structure of activities offered, child/ staff 
ratios, provider credentials, accreditation status, etc., aU of which affect the cost of programs. 
In sum, while these estimates provide some guidance on the reported cost of care, it is not 
clear, without a standard methodology, exactly what these dollars are buying. Furthermore, 
these rough estimates are not meant to guide policy decisions on the cost of providing after- 
school programs. Rather, they are presented to illustrate the wide range of costs that occur 
when different methodologies are employed, as well as the need for more rigor in the study 
of the cost of after-school programs. 

Nevertheless, even in their rough form, these data can help identify factors that 
contribute to the variability in cost among programs. As the table shows, the heterogeneity 
among after-school programs in schedules is a major contributing factor. Some programs 
provide full-day services on days when school is closed due to a holiday, teacher "institute," 
or related events; others do not. For example, the CESOR study found that school-based 
programs operated by the school tend to have lower costs per child than those of social 
service agencies (non-school agencies)— perhaps 25 to 30 percent lower— but they also tend to 
operate fewer hours and days per week. In addition, these school-based school-operated 
programs, unlike those programs operated by community-based organizations, are usually 
closed on the many days when school is closed. 

Whether programs are receiving donated space (and other in-kind contributions) also 
affects the costs they experience. For example, it appears from the CESOR study that 
programs run by schools cost less than programs based in them but run by community-based 
agencies, since the school-run programs do not pay rent, while the community-based 
programs do. The table above confirms that programs with donated space tend to report 
lower total costs. 

Other factors not captured in the table will also contribute to cost variation. Certainly, 
differences in the major cost element of salaries are one such factor. For example, large 
youth-serving organizations and public agencies such as park districts tend to pay higher 
salaries than smaller community-based agencies. (As discussed above, it is not clear that this 
salary differential reflects significant variation in staff qualifications.) Importantly, quality 
differences such as those reflected in teacher qualifications, child-staff ratios, and activities 
provided will also contribute to the variability in costs across programs. Other factors being 
equal, the more a program is enriched with arts, sports (e.g., karate), or other activities 
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requiring specialized teachers, the higher the cost. Lastly, differences in program size and 
ability to expand or grow over time probably contribute to variability in cost, because many 
programs have little flexibility to expand and achieve economies of scale, since their space 
and facilities are not their own. 

FUNDING SOURCES AND REVENUES SUPPORTING AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
AND SYSTEMS 

There are four main sources of funding for after-school programs: parent fees; public funds 
from federal, state, and local government; private funding (primarily from foundations); and 
in-kind contributions. More affluent children attend after-school programs and activities that 
are financed in large part (or exclusively) by parent fees. For programs serving lower- or 
moderate-income children, the funding pattern is generally like that of other non-categorical 
services designed to provide normal developmental supports. Such services — including 
family support programs and early childhood care and education— tend to receive small 
amounts of marginal funding from large public service systems whose primary interests and 
concerns lie elsewhere.^^ Thus, after-school programs as a whole may receive a modest 
portion of child care funding, a small portion of compensatory or remedial education 
funding, a small portion of parks and recreation funding, and some funding from federal, 
state, or local agencies seeking to prevent violence, delinquency, drug use, school dropouts, 
or other problems. These public funds are often combined in innovative ways and/or 
supplemented by local private foundation or corporate funding and in-kind contributions 
from businesses or individuals. 

For instance, in Pennsylvania, a collaborative program between the Departments of 
Education and Public Welfare draws on CCDF money to provide school-based after-school 
care to children from low-income families. This program currently has 75 sites. New York 
Cit/s Beacons have funding from the city's Department of Youth Services and a variety of 
private sources to support their after-school activities. Likewise, the LA's BEST program in 
Los Angeles draws on school district, city government, city redevelopment agency, and 
private-sector funds to provide $3.5 million, or $125,000 for each of its 24 participating 
schools, to serve 5,000 high-risk children (or 200 children per school).^® In New York City, 
some 50 elementary schools (slated to grow eventually to 200) receive funding from The 
After-School Corporation (TASC) backed by the Open Society Institute and other private 
funders. This private funding is combined with matching funds from the state Board of 
Education (currently, mostly in-kind) and the city. 

Parent Fees 

Although parent fees constitute the main source of revenue for after-school programs serving 



For instance, the Chicago park district's after school-program, called Park Kids, receives slightly more than 
$2.4 million from the park district's annual $300 million budget. 

20 These figures come from the summary of the June 1998 teleconference, "Making After School Count, 
funded by the Mott Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education. 
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more advantaged children, analyses of program budgets in Boston, Chicago, and Seattle 
indicate that such fees are only a modest source for programs serving low-income children. 
This finding is consistent with the 1993 National Study of Before and After School Programs, 
which found that less than one-third of revenues in after-school programs serving lower- 
income families come from parent fees. 

Based on the CESOR study, when parent fees are charged or when parents are required 
to make a copayment in conjunction with a subsidy, there is invariably a sliding scale (tied to 
family income and number of children from a family in a program). Minimum fees may be 
as little as a few dollars a week, and maximum fees may be the so-called "market rate" for a 
program. The fee scale of a typical full-time program might be $20 per week for families 
earning less than $10,000 a year; $25 per week for those earning $10,000 to $15,000 a year; and 
$30 per week for those earning $15,000 to $20,000 a year. Looking across the sample of 
programs in the three MOST cities, when low-income parents are required to pay a fee at all, 
they pay in the range of $10 to $25 a week per child. Fee schedules are sometimes adhered to 
closely, and sometimes used flexibly. 

Direct estimates from a variety of economic studies of child care indicate that parental 
decisions about whether or not to participate in after-school activities are very sensitive to 
price. Many studies have shown that small changes in prices cause large demand responses 
by parents, and especially by lower-income parents. This means that as the price of care goes 
down, more parents opt for paid care. Likewise, if the price of care goes up, even by a small 
amount, parents resort to less expensive alternatives— which, for school-age children, often 
means self-care. The implication is clear: increased revenue essential for expansion of 
programs must come primarily from sources other than parent fees. 

Tax relief can offset some of the parent fees. The federal government offers a tax credit— 
the Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit (CDCTC) — to help defray parents' child care costs. 
The CDCTC provides a credit to taxpayers for 20 to 30 percent of their child care expenses, 
up to $2,400 for one child or $4,800 for two or more children, as long as child care is necessary 
for the parent(s) to work or search for work. Most of the benefits of this tax credit, however, 
go to more affluent families. Of the $2.7 billion claimed under this credit in 1995, only 14 
percent of the total CDCTC credit went to families with adjusted gross incomes of less than 
$20,000.22 jhis is because the credit can only be used to offset taxes owed; therefore, low- 
income working parents who earn less than the threshold amount above which they are 
required to start paying taxes ($22,400 in 1995 for a married couple filing jointly with two 
children) do not benefit from the credit.^^ Further, it is not known how much of the credit is 
claimed for school-age care.24 



Parents with children receiving a child care subsidy usually have a copayment. The copayment schedules 
vary from state to state. Parents are sometimes asked to pay fees beyond their copayment, but this is very rare. 

^ Louise Stoney and Mark Greenberg, "The Financing of Child Care: Current and Emerging Trends," The 
Future of Children, v.6 n.2 (1996: 83-102). 

23 Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. This threshold figure takes into accoimt the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), but not other tax credits.. 

24 It is possible that some parents may not claim the credit for school-age care expenses because they do not 
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Public Funding 

Public funding from federal, state, and local governments is the primary revenue source for 
after-school programs serving less affluent children. In addition to the federal CDCTC, a 
variety of federal funding sources are available to help defray child care costs for low- and 
moderate-income families and to establish and build after-school programs and systems. 
These funds are often combined with state, local, and private funds in efforts to subsidize 
child care for low-income famiUes and to increase the supply and quality of programs. 

Federal Funding 

A large number of federal funding sources can be used to support after-school programs. 
Over 100 federal programs that potentially can be tapped to fund out-of-school time 
programs — including after-school programs— and community schools have been identified in 
a recent publication titled Finding Funding: A Guide to Federal Sources for Out-oFSchool 
Time and Community School Initiatives?^ These include programs targeted directly to child 
care services, out-of-school time programs, or community schools; broad entitlement or block 
grant programs with some flexibility; and a large number of discretionary programs that can 
provide funding for specific purposes such as violence prevention or drug abuse prevention 
among youth. 

There are several major federal programs that directly, although not exclusively, support 
after-school programs: 

• 21st Century Community Learning Centers. A rapidly growing source of federal 
funding for after-school programs is the U.S. Department of Education's 21st 
Century Community Learning Centers program. The program was funded at $40 
milhon in 1998, $200 milhon in 1999, and $453.71 milhon in 2000. The purpose of the 
funding (called the "absolute priority" in federal parlance) is to provide expanded 
learning opportunities for children in order to improve academic achievement 
(particularly standardized test scores) and to reduce drug use and violence. 

Several dimensions of this funding stream are relevant to using these funds 
to support after-school programs. First, schools must be the grant recipient, but they 
can subcontract some or all direct services to community-based agencies. Second, 
after-school programs are not the only intended beneficiaries of these funds. 
Among the 13 different activities from which schools and school systems can choose 
to shape their programs are senior citizen programs, expanded library service hours, 
parent education, and employment counseling, training, and job placement. Finally, 



find it worth the effort or they do not associate this tax credit with after-school programs. 

25 Nancy Reder, Finding Funding: A Guide to Federal Sources for Out-of-SchooI Time and Community School 
Initiatives, Washington, DC: The Finance Project, March 2000. 

26 Grants to individual schools range from $35,000 to $200,000 per year, averaging about $100,000, for up to 
three years. School districts or consortia of schools can seek larger grants, up to about $2 million per year. 
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grants under this program are short-term (three years), so grantees will need to 
replace these funds in order to sustain their programs. 

• The Child Care and Development Fund (also known as the Child Care and 
Develo pment Block Grant). Federal funding under this block grant program was 
$3.5 biUion in fiscal year 2000. Most of this money is used to provide subsidies to 
help low-income working families access child care. Federal funds from the Child 
Care Bureau of the Department of Health and Human Services are administered by 
state agencies (usually human service, social service, or child welfare agencies), 
which combine the funds with their own to create different kinds of programs. 
Subsidies are distributed through vouchers to families or slots funded by contract 
with licensed providers.27 Some states and localities subsidize a good deal of after- 
school program provision, some very little. It is estimated that about 30 percent of 
all children subsidized through CCDF are school-age.^s This percentage reflects only 
a modest proportion of all low-income children who participate in after-school 
programs or who are eligible to receive subsidies. 2^ 

In addition to subsidizing direct services, CCDF regulations also provide for 
three earmarks of funds that can be used by states to improve systems of school-age 
care. First, four percent of CCDF funds must support activities to improve the 
quality of care (also referred to as the "quality set-aside"), including after-school 
care. Second, $172.7 million (above the four-percent set-aside) is earmarked for 
quality expansion activities or for availability activities that states were unable to 
fund in the past. Third, $19.1 million is earmarked for child care resource and 
referral and school-age child care activities. 

• Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANFV While this program was not 
established to support after-school programs, its significance as a funding source 
cannot be overlooked. States have the option of spending TANF funds directly on 
various forms of assistance, which may include after-school programs, or 
transferring up to 30 percent of their grants to their Child Care and Development 
Block Grant or the Title XX Social Services Block Grant.^° To give some sense of the 



27 The majority of federal child care subsidies are provided in one of two ways: either directly to the parents 
in the form of a voucher or certificate that can be used at a provider of their choice, or through contracts with 
providers to care for a certain number of subsidy-eligible children. Since 1992, all states are required to offer 
vouchers to parents. In fiscal year 1999, thirty-one states (plus Puerto Rico and D.C.) had a contract option in 
addition to their voucher programs. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administrahon for Children and Families, unpublished 

data. 

Chicago, for example, 2,725 out of 35,000 (less than 8 percent) parhcipating low-income school-age 
children are subsidized. In New York, some 11,000 of perhaps 80,000 to 90,000 participating low-income children 
receive subsidies. The 11,000 school-age children who benefit from subsidies are but a frachon of 164,000 who are 
eligible for such subsidies. (Chicago data supplied by Debra Sasse, Chicago Department of Human Services; New 
York data supplied by Dolores Alexander, School-Age Services Coordinator, Agency for Child Development.) 

^ Margaret Flynn, Using TANF to Finance Out^oFSchool Time and Community School Initiatives, 
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magnitude of these dollars, in FY98, $652 million was transferred from TANF to 
CCDF. (It is not clear what proportion of this was spent on after-school programs.) 
Unfortunately, information on how much funding is being spent directly from 
TANF on out-of-school time is not available. A growing number of states also are 
choosing to use some or all of their unspent TANF funding from previous years to 
support programs for children and youth. 

• The Child and Adult Care Food Program. This federal program provides funding 
for meals, snacks, and nutrition education provided by child care programs, 
including after-school programs, operating in low-income neighborhoods. 
Although theoretically available for adult as well as children's programs, almost all 
of the $1.6 billion spent by the program each year goes to children's programs. It is 
not known how much of that goes to after-school programs. Eligible programs 
include those where fifty percent or more of children in their school or service area 
certified for free or reduced lunch; programs do not need to provide evidence that 
individual participating children would be eligible for free or reduced lunch. After- 
school programs also do not need to be licensed to participate in this program when 
they are license-exempt.^^ 

In addition to the programs targeted fairly directly at child care or after-school 
programs, there are a number of major federal entitlement and block grant programs whose 
purposes are broad or flexible enough to provide funding for these programs. Those 
programs that could potentially be used to help fund after-school programs are listed 

below:^2 



• Medicaid. With over $100 billion annually in federal matching payments, Medicaid 
provides financial assistance to states for medical assistance payments and 
administrative expenses made on behalf of low-income children and adults who 
meet income, resource, and categorical eligibility requirements. States have 
flexibility in designing and operating their programs within federal guidelines. 

• Title I Grants to Local Education Agencies. This program helps local education 
agencies and schools improve results for children who are failing and those most at 
risk of failing, in order to meet the state's academic standards. The use of funds can 
vary broadly to address student needs. Funding for FY2000 is estimated at $6.8 



Washington, DC: The Finance Project, October 1999. 

Barbara Langford, Maximizing Federal Food and Nutrition Funds for Out-of-School Time and Community 
School Initiatives, Washington, DC: The Finance Project, February 2000. 

For more information, see Nancy D. Reder, Finding Funding: A Guide to Federal Sources for Out-of-School 
Time and Community School Initiatives, The Finance Project: Washington, DC (March 2000); and Hansine Fisher 
with Carol Cohen and Margaret Flynn, Federal Funding for Early Childhood Supports and Services: A Guide to 
Sources and Strategies, The Finance Project: Washington, DC (June 2000). 
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billion. 



• Title IV-E Foster Care. This program provides funds to states to assist with the costs 
of foster care maintenance, which may include child care and other goods and 
services, for eligible children. It also pays for administrative and training costs 
under the program. Estimated FY2000 funding for this program is $4.5 billion. 

• Community Development Block Grants. Communities use these grants to 
undertake a wide variety of activities directed towards neighborhood revitalization, 
economic development, or provision of improved facilities and services. Funding 
for entitlement communities is approximately $3 billion and states receive roughly 
another $1 billion for nonentitlement areas. 

• Social Services Block Grants. This block grant program will provide states an 
estimated $1.8 billion in FY2000 to be used on a range of social services such as child 
care, substance abuse prevention, information and referral services, counseling, and 
others. Funds must be directed to one of five goals specified in federal law. 

• Community Services Block Grants. Funded at about $0.5 billion, this program helps 
states provide services and activities that alleviate poverty; assist families and 
individuals to achieve self-sufficiency; address needs of youth in low-income 
communities; and improve service systems. 

• Child Welfare Services. Title IV-B. This program provides approximately $0.3 
billion to states for a range of child welfare activities that enable children to remain 
in their own homes or provide alternative placement for them. 

• Tuvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention - (Title V) Block Grants. This program 
provides grants to states to improve their juvenile delinquency prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation programs and juvenile justice systems. The program is 
funded at around $0.1 billion. 

• Title rV-E Independent Living. Grants under this program help states establish and 
carry out programs to assist youth in foster care make the transition to independent 
living. The program is funded at approximately $70 million. 

It is important to keep in mind that, while these funding sources can help support after- 
school activities focused on providing a broad range of services and supports to children and 
families, they make only a small dent in the documented demand for care under current 
funding levels and with current funding priorities. Nevertheless, many states and 
communities have developed successful strategies for leveraging the two entitlement 
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programs — Medicaid and Title FV-E (Foster Care) — to pay for portions of the administrative 
costs, staff training, and specific program activities associated with providing care and 
related services for specific populations. 

Block grants are distributed by the federal government to the states for use on broadly 
defined purposes. While these sources may be flexible enough to provide funding for after- 
school programs, each nonetheless comes with certain strings that complicate their use. For 
instance, superficially. Title I appears to be an excellent potential funding source. But 
operating after-school programs usually requires additional local funding, which has proved 
a disincentive for some school districts. School-age care also has to compete for Title I money 
with other possible supplementary approaches to improving poor children's school success, 
including nutrition and preschool programs. Indeed, the major difficulty for after-school 
programs in accessing such funds is likely to be competition with other agencies or programs 
that may be long-standing recipients of the grants. 

Finally, there are a large number of federal discretionary grant or loan programs 
administered by a variety of agencies that provide funding for specific purposes that after- 
school programs may be able to use to help support their activities. Examples include 
programs aimed at preventing school violence or drug abuse prevention (e.g./ Weed and 
Seed, Safe Start, Drug-Free Prevention Communities Support Program); encouraging 
community service volunteers (Americorps, VISTA); fostering positive youth development 
(4-H, TRIO, and the Adolescent Family Life programs); and supporting community 
development (Empowerment Zone funds. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
funds). 

State Funding 

States around the country are beginning to invest in out-of-school time programs and services 
for a variety of purposes. Some of these investments focus directly on improving the quality, 
supply, or access to after-school programs. Other states are investing in after-school 
programs as a way of enhancing academic performance. Not surprisingly, the varying 
purposes of the state programs directly affect the approaches that states are using to meet 
their goals. The following examples demonstrate the range of strategies being employed. 

• Im proving quality. Some states are investing in efforts to improve quality by 
focusing on improving the skills of providers. For example, Alabama provides 
funds for technical assistance for school-based providers. Washington state created 
the State Training and Registry System (STARS) that took effect on January 1, 1999. 
STARS requires directors and lead teachers at licensed school-age care programs to 
attend 20 hours of basic training and 10 hours of annual continuing education. 



33 For a more complete list of federal funding sources that can support after-school progrcuns, see Nancy 
Reder, Finding Funding, op cit in note 25. 
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• Improving access. Several states are investing in efforts to improve access to after- 
school programs, through the use of resource and referral agencies and by 
expanding the use of subsidies. For example, Massachusetts is considering 
legislation to expand eligibility for state child care subsidies from ages 12 to 14. In 
addition, a few states are structuring programs specifically to serve at-risk 
populations of children. For instance, in Kentucky, some of the funding for the 
statewide network of Family Resource and Youth Centers, based in schools serving 
''high risk" children, is used for after-school activity. 

• Expanding supply. More commonly, states are investing in efforts to expand the 
supply of after-school programs, typically through grants programs to defray start- 
up costs. Many of these states provide funding only for school-based programs 
(some of which are operated by schools and others by community-based 
organizations). Calif orrua recently enacted the After-School Learning and Safe 

Neighborhoods Partnerships program, one of the largest state commitments to out- 

/ 

of-school time programs. The Partnerships program will provide $50 million in 
grants to develop after-school programs in elementary, middle, and junior high 
schools. Indiana provides $6 million in grants for the Safe Haven Schools program, 
which operates in 30 school systems. South Dakota provides Out-of-School Time 
grants to assist school-based before- and after-school programs with start-up costs. 
The state Department of Social Services also provides ongoing technical assistance 
and support to grantees. 

• Improving academic performance. Improving students' academic performance by 
using after-school programs for remediation is the focus of another set of state- 
supported after-school initiatives. For example, the Massachusetts Department of 
Education recently earmarked $20 million for academic improvement activities that 
will include after-school programs targeted to children who failed the state's 
standardized test. Delaware is also earmarking $10.4 million— about $100 per 
student— in its fiscal 2000 budget for the Extra Time Program, which provides 
additional instructional time for low-achieving students. 

State funds that support such after-school initiatives flow through a variety of different 
state and local agencies, including education, health, human and social services, youth 
development, juvenile justice, and parks and recreation. These initiatives are supported with 
general funds and, occasionaUy, earmarked funds from specific revenue sources (such as 
tobacco taxes or fees) or funding mechanisms (such as trust funds or special taxing 
districts).^ 



— : I 

^ Barbara Langford, Creating Dedicated Local Revenue Sources for Out-of-School Time Initiatives, 
Washington, DC: The Finance Project, September 1999. 
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Despite states' increasing attention to investing in out-of-school time programs, recent 
state investments tend to be relatively small in scope and often limited in time. For example, 
many state programs provide short-term grants to providers, but are not a source of ongoing 
support.^5 State tobacco settlement funds may provide a boost in state support for after- 
school programs in the future. A number of states have considered or passed legislation to 
allocate all or a portion of their tobacco settlement revenue to after-school programs or other 
programs for children.^^ For example, Kansas will deposit all funds received from the 
settlement into the Kansas Endowment for Youth Fund. Interest revenue from the 
endowment will provide an ongoing source of support for programs (potentially including 
after-school programs) that contribute to children's physical and mental health, welfare, 
safety, and overall well-being. New Mexico also passed legislation that allocates some of its 
tobacco settlement funds to school-based programs for children and youth, including school- 
based after-school programs.^^ 

Local Funding 

Local governments are an important source of innovation in financing programs and services 
for school-age children. Recent data show that municipalities have become increasingly 
active in supporting after-school programs. According to a 1995 survey of municipal officials 
conducted by the National League of Cities, forty-nine percent of respondents provide or 
fund direct services for before- and after-school programs, thirty-three percent have staff or 
departments responsible for before- and after-school programs, and twenty percent have a 
commission or task force to address these programs.^ 

Most local governments finance programs for school-age children through general 
funds. The largest portions of municipal and/or county funds that are used to support after- 
school programs and services flow through human service departments, park districts, and 
city school systems. These sources fund some after-school programming, either out of their 
operating budgets or through special authorizations. Such funding is sometimes used for 
general-purpose after-school programs and sometimes must be used for specific policy 
purposes. The Chicago Park District, for instance, runs an after-school program called "Park 
Kids," with 70 sites open to all children who wish to enroll. Two-thirds of the $3.8-million 
annual budget comes from the park district, and one-third from the public schools, which 
expect an hour a day of homework help and academics in the program. In addition, the 
Chicago Board of Education funds a city wide after-school program called the Lighthouse 
Program, focused largely on academic remediation for children who are not doing well in 
school. In Boston, the police department provides grants for arts staffing, and other city 



One notable exception is Hawaii, which allocates $16 million annually for its universal after-school 
program for elementary students. 

Lee Dixon etal, Using Tobacco Settlement Revenues for Children's Services, Washington, DC: The Finance 
Project, October 1999. 

37 Ibid,, p.19-20. 

38 Judith Meyers and John Kyle, Critical Needs, Critical Choices: A Survey on Children and Families in 
America's Cities, Washington, DC: National League of Cities, August 1996. 
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funds are used to provide subsidies for transporting children to cultural activities through a 
program called PASS. 

Some counties and cities have created special funding streams for children's services, 
including out«of-school time programs, through guaranteed expenditure minimums, special 
tax levies, fees, or special taxing districts (local units of government authorized by voters to 
raise money through levies). Examples include the following: 

• In Oakland, Measure K requires the city to set aside 2.5 percent of unrestricted 
general revenues in a fund for programs directly serving children and youth. In 
Fiscal Year 1998, Measure K generated $5.2 million. During the first grant period, 
the city council mandated that $1 million of these funds be set aside for special 
youth development grants. 

• Seattle voters approved the Families and Education Levy in 1990 and again in 1997.' 
This levy generated $10 million in 1997. Funds are used to support ouLof-school 
time programs, as well as early childhood development, schooLbased student and 
family services, and comprehensive student health services. 

• Six counties in Florida have created special taxing districts that fund children's 
services, with Pinellas County being the oldest. The district board allocates the 
property tax revenues to particular purposes or programs. For example, nineteen 
percent of revenues in Palm Beach County are allocated to out-of-school time 
activities for children ages six through twelve. 

• Minnesota has a law that allows local school districts to levy local property taxes to 
ensure that schools running after-school programs have adequate resources to serve 
children with disabilities (e.g., transportation, and interpreters for hearing-impaired 
children). 

Private Funding 

For many after-school programs, and particularly for those serving lower-income children, 
contributions from private sources are a significant source of revenue. National foundations 
currently sponsor a number of initiatives that support after-school programming directly or 
indirectly, and a growing number of community foundations also provide some funding for 
after-school programs. Businesses and individuals also provide important resources. 

Funding from private sources supports program start-ups, as well as ongoing 
operations. For instance, a portion of the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds MOST grants to 
Boston, Chicago, and Seattle has been used for program start-ups, and the church-based 



Barbara Langford, Creating Dedicated Local Revenue Sources for Out-of-SchooI Time Initiatives, op cit in 

note 34. 
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School-Age Ministry of Philadelphia's Northwest Interfaith Movement also provides some 
funds to local churches for program start-ups. United Ways are another important source of 
ongoing core operating support for after-school programs in many communities. For 
instance, several local United Ways recently made long-term commitments to support 
Bridges to Success community-schools programs, which provide after-school programs as 
weU as a range of other services to the school community. 

A small percentage of businesses around the country subsidize after-school programs for 
children of their employees, and a few corporations also provide small grants to after-school 
programs in low-income neighborhoods. Likewise, a small amount of union funds may go to 
after-school programs. In New York City, Local 1199 of the National Health and Human 
Service Employees Union administers funds set aside by employers (as part of the collective 
bargaining process) as seen fit at each work-site by a committee. A portion of those funds 
supports after-school programs. 

In many communities, there are also local "specifically directed" private funding sources 
supporting after-school programs. For instance, the Ronald McDonald Foundation provides 
a $4-million grant to the Chicago public schools for after-school remediation and social 
activities in schools on probation due to low test scores. Likewise, the City Mission Society in 
Boston provides funding to one program serving low-income children in the Dudley Street 
neighborhood to take them out of the city during the summer. And last but not least, many 
after-school programs rely on traditional fundraisers (e.g., bake sales and raffles) to help 
support their programs. 

In-Kind Contributions 

Many after-school programs and most programs serving low-income children are subsidized 
(in some cases heavily subsidized) through in-kind contributions. Programs may rent space 
at below-market rates or use it completely free of charge, pay less than their share of utilities, 
and/or use volunteers or work-study students. Church-run programs are particularly likely 
to be subsidized with financial and human resources from their congregations. In large 
multi-service agencies, after-school programs are sometimes subsidized out of the revenue 
from programs that are more generously funded. A few agencies (including YMCAs and 
YWCAs) subsidize services to low-income children through fees paid by more advantaged 
families. Subsidies also come in the form of free or minimum-cost activities provided by 
other institutions. For instance, a science museum may have a program that sends staff and 
exhibit or "experiment" materials out to after-school programs, or a dance company or sports 
team may provide free tickets to an event.^ One child care study estimated that in-kind 
contributions accounted for 25 percent of total costs.^^ The percentage of in-kind funds for 



One could argue that libraries' often implicit role as after-school program providers puts them in the 
position of a substantial in-kind contributor. 

Suzanne Helbum et al, Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes, op cit in note 11. 
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after-school programs is likely even higher. 

FUNDING THE AFTER-SCHOOL INFRASTRUCTURE 

Most, if not all, of the funding sources described above are intended to support direct services 
for children. Generally, fewer resources are dedicated to covering the costs of the underlying 
infrastructure components that make the direct services possible. Some of these costs — such 
as those for resource and referral and licensing and monitoring — are typically funded as part 
of the larger child care system. In most cases, however, states or communities trying to build 
systems of after-school programs have to find innovative ways to finance activities such as 
planning, coordination, and transportation planning out of other funds. 

There are, however, small but growing amounts of dedicated funding available to 
support pieces of the infrastructure, including facilities improvement, professional 
development of providers, and technical assistance to programs. Another way that states and 
communities are developing infrastructure for. after-school programs is by creating or 
tapping the resources of intermediary organizations. Depending on their mission, these 
intermediaries can provide needed technical assistance, help implement improved fincmcing 
plans, and work with state and local leaders to improve policies that support school-age 
children^ An example of this type of organization is the Local Investment Commission in 
Kansas City (LINC), which has been central in the establishment of 44 after-school programs 
across the city. 

Facilities Improvement 

As with early childhood care programs and other community-based child and family service 
programs, there is a shortage of appropriately designed, affordable facilities for after-school 
programs. (The exception here may be programs located in schools; however, the issues that 
exist with gaining access to and paying for the use of such space are discussed above.) 
Furthermore, many after-school programs lack access to traditional sources of debt capital 
that would enable investment in facilities. For a variety of reasons — inadequate operating 
income, short-term leases, reliance on borrowed/ shared space, reluctance of leasers to have 
space altered — it is difficult for many after-school programs to gain access to and/or use debt 
financing. In addition, because of the "grant culture" of after-school programs, directors may 
not understand the benefits of borrowing through loans.^ 

To address this issue, some states and cities have established facilities loan funds to 
provide a source of debt financing for child care facilities or a broader range of non-profit and 
community . facilities (e.g., family resource centers, affordable housing, micro-business 
lending). These funds make loans and/or grants for facilities construction, renovation, or 
improvement that meet the specialized needs of these markets. They may also provide 
technical assistance to build the capacity of providers to undertake and manage facilities 



For more information, see Carl Sussman, Building for the Future: A Guide to Facilities Loan Funds for 
Community-based Child and Family Services, Washington, DC: The Finance Project, December 1999. 
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projects; to influence attitudes about debt and facilities investments; and to provide 
development and finance expertise to specific projects. 

Massachusetts, for instance, has a Child Care Capital Investment Fund — capitalized by 
the United Way, other foundations, and corporate funds — that provides large, flexibly 
structured loans (up to $120,000) for new facilities and small loans (up to $7,500) for facilities 
assessment and improvement planning. The Illinois Facilities Fund — capitalized by the 
Illinois Department of Human Services, foundation and corporate grants, and a tax-exempt 
bond issue — provides both loans and technical assistance to community-based providers and 
actually builds new child care centers itself in underserved communities.^ San Francisco and 
the District of Columbia are two examples of localities that have established child care 
facilities loan funds for similar purposes. 

In recent years, following revisions to the Community Reinvestment Act regulations, 
states and communities have shown increasing interest in creating facilities loan funds or 
considering other approaches to address the capital needs of child care and other community 
service providers.^ There may also be some undetermined amount of loan money available 
for capital expenditures of school-age programs in state small business loan fund progams. 

Professional Development 

Many public and private funding sources dedicate some (usually small) portion of their 
funds for the professional development of after-school program staff. As discussed above, 
the CCDF quality set-aside and earmarked funds are important potential sources of funding 
for this purpose, and a growing number of states such as Alabama and Washington are 
making investments in this area. In many ways, the creation of professional development 
systems for after-school programs is following the same path as the development of systems 
for traditional child care. Here, more than a decade of effort on the part of states, 
communities, and advocates was needed to develop systems for training, educating, and 
credentialing providers. And in many places, especially rural areas, programs are still not 
readily available. While the after-school professional development system is still in its 
infancy, many organizations have begun to address the need for training after-school 
providers. Most notable is the National Institute on Out-of-School Time, funded by 
foundation and other resources, which has a multitude of curriculum and teacher training 
resources available. 

Technical Assistance 

Exactly what technical assistance resources are available to support after-school programs is 
hard to gauge. Some foundations provide technical assistance for their grantees. For 
instance, as noted above, the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds provides its grantees with 

43 Jan Stokely and Emily Heuman, "Innovative Approaches to Financing Facilities," ChUd Care Bulletin Quly- 
August 1996: 8). 
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technical assistance on a variety of issues ranging from quality improvements to financing 
and sustainability planning. Likewise, the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation invests in 
technical assistance to support the 21st Century Community Learning Centers sites. Other 
national intermediary agencies — such as the National Institute on Out-of-School Time, the 
Fund for the City of New York, and the Institute for Educational Leadership — receive 
funding from a variety of sources to provide technical assistance to communities working to 
adapt particular program models, and to the wider school-age field. Local intermediaries can 
also play a critical role in the operation and sustainability of after-school initiatives. In fact, 
the Beacons' replication project supports a local intermediary in each of the replication cities. 
The amount of funding for these local intermediaries is another unknown in the after-school 
financing puzzle. 

Public funding for technical assistance is also available, but technical assistance support 
for after-school programs is often provided in conjunction with support for programs serving 
younger children. For instance, the federal Child Care Bureau has a technical assistance 
network that includes the National Child Care Information Center, which provides technical 
assistance on a broad range of child care issues, including school-age care. Likewise, states 
can choose to use the quality set-aside funds of the CCDF to purchase needed help and 
expertise for school-age child care, as well as early care. 

States, too, are providing an increasing amount of resources for technical assistance 
focused on program development and expansion. The state of New Hampshire helps to fund 
PlusTime New Hampshire, a private non-profit agency that supports communities in their 
efforts to develop and expand after-school programs. Likewise, in Alabama, the state 
Department of Education is providing technical assistance to school-age care programs to 
expand care and improve quality. 

What is clear, however, from many conversations with school-age program 
administrators and providers, is that the need for technical assistance far exceeds the supply. 
This is true both for program development and system-building efforts. In the case of 
programs, few administrators have the background, knowledge, or time to figure out and 
implement policies and procedures to expand or sustain their programs. Likewise, most do 
not have the capability to train and supervise staff. Equally important is the role that 
technical assistance can play in supporting system-building efforts. In fact, what many states, 
communities, and foundations are discovering is that if programs are going to succeed in 
large-scale expansions, the availability of technical assistance is critical. Furthermore, for 
community-based after-school programs to succeed, it will be necessary to build local, not 
just national, capacity to provide technical assistance. 

PROGRAM REVENUES 

How do these funding sources play out in terms of revenues at the program level? Based on 
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findings from the CESOR study, programs vary widely in terms of revenues, even in relation 
to the number of children served. One program serving 40 children on a daily basis might 
have $100,000 in revenues; another in the same community serving 20 children might have 
$15,000 in revenues. As might be expected, churches, ethnic mutual assistance associations, 
and other (non-social service) community institutions tend to have the smallest budgets in 
relation to number of children served. 

The number of revenue sources and percentage of revenue deriving from the different 
sources also vary widely across programs. The majority of programs in the CESOR sample 
had at least three or four revenue sources, and some as many as eight or nine. It appears that, 
on average, public funding from subsidies and other sources provides about 40 to 50 percent 
of program revenues. Among programs that have revenue from subsidies (either contracts or 
vouchers), these funds can constitute as little as 10 percent of total revenue or as much as 90 
percent. Parent fees, while providing as little as 5 percent or as much as 30 percent of 
program revenues, typically account for between 15 and 25 percent. Private funding (not 
including in-kind contributions) averages between 10 and 20 percent of revenues. In other 
words, combining public funding with parent fees leaves somewhere between one-quarter 
and one-half, but typically about one-third, of funding to come from other sources -i.e., 
private grants and in-kind contributions. 

With respect to the structure of revenue, two points are worth noting. First, current 
funding is fragmented. Individual programs bear the burden of integrating and rationalizing 
numerous funding streams. For example, one community center in Boston received a one- 
year $10,000 grant through the federal Safe Futures program, which it succeeded in 
"replacing^^ the following year with a one-year grant of $8,000 from the Govemor^s Alliance 
Against Drugs. 

Second, availability of funding is somewhat unpredictable. The total number and 
sources of revenue and the amounts derived from particular revenue sources tend to shift 
over time, sometimes deliberately, sometimes for reasons outside of control of the programs. 
This is due to a combination of factors: changing rules and parent subsidy rates in public 
subsidy programs; shifts in the particular providers receiving subsidy contracts (or from the 
use of contracted slots to parent-controlled vouchers); lack of consistency in what parents are 
able to pay from year to year; changes in other programs and budgets in the sponsoring 
agency (affecting in-kind contributions from the agency); and the short-term nature of many 
private and public grants. This makes it very difficult for providers to plan and operate their 
programs consistently over time, and for communities to ensure an adequate and stable 
supply of quality programs. 

A consistent, but curious, finding in the CESOR study is that, on average, revenues fall 
far short of costs, typically by $1,500 to $2,000 per child per year. There is also an enormous 
range in this shortfall from program to program— from as little as $500 per child to as much 
as about $3,500. (Recall that the CESOR study estimated average total costs at around $4,000 
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per child per year, and $3,000 when space and utilities were donated). Since business 
enterprises cannot continue to run large operating deficits over time (unless they have 
substantial reserve funds that can be applied or can borrow to cover the shortfall, both 
situations unlikely for after-school programs), how can this finding be explained? 

One possibility is simply that this finding reflects poor data because of incomplete or 
inconsistent accounting in programs. We have already noted the lack of consistency in 
program budgets, and that it is not always clear what is being accounted for. Further, we 
know that many programs rely on a variety of in-kind resources (in-kind contributions from 
sponsoring agencies, volunteer time, etc.), yet many also fail to account for the value of these 
resources. Thus, it is possible that this finding represents nothing more than a lack of 
standard accounting procedures in after-school programs. To the extent that the finding 
represents true (short-term) shortfalls in revenues, it indicates that after-school programs 
have a difficult time balancing costs with revenues, which would contribute to the 
undersupply and lack of consistency in the provision of after-school programs. More study is 
needed to determine the validity and significance of this finding. 

CONCLUSION 

As public- and private-sector leaders look to support the healthy growth and development of 
children and youth, they are increasingly recognizing after-school programs as an important 
component of a larger set of supports and services needed to improve outcomes. As 
documented by a growing body of evaluation data, high-quality out-of-school time programs 
hold great promise for prevention of risky behavior and support of positive development for 
children and youth. What is also clear, however, is that many children, especially those from 
low-income families, do not have access to after-school programs. 

Finding adequate and sustainable financing is a key challenge both to increasing the 
number of programs that are available, and to building high-quality systems of after-school 
care. Developing and implementing sustainable financing plans for high-quality programs 
and initiatives will require a good understanding of the costs that are involved, as well as ^ 
where to find the resources and how to employ them. However, as this report demonstrates, 
current knowledge of the cost of programs, how programs are financed, and the relationship 
between cost and quality is quite limited. And experience in building systems of care is only 
beginning to emerge. As more and more states and communities explore options to build or 
expand after-school programs and systems, good data on all of these topics will be needed. 

To adequately and effectively support high-quality systems of after-school programs, 
financing systems need to be aligned with these goals. The review of funding sources and 
opportunities contained in this report, however, shows a system that is fragmented and 
categorical, unpredictable and often unreliable, and that places programs that should 
complement each other in competition for scarce resources. While these problems are not 
unique to financing after-school programs, they will need to be addressed if significant 
headway is to be made in supporting such programs as an integral component of community- 
based supports and services for children and families. 
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While in many ways the challenges facing after-school programs as they increase in 
number and quality are many, the responses are numerous and equally as positive. Across 
the country, community leaders are finding creative ways to finance these initiatives, and 
drawing a widening circle of partners into action. Their efforts are bolstered by a growing 
wave of public and private funding and the attention of the American public. As policy 
makers, program leaders, advocates, and others work to continue to improve after-school 
programs and systems, they will need to keep issues of financing in the forefront of their 
considerations. 
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APPENDIX A 

COST ELEMENTS FOR AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND SYSTEMS 



Program Costs 

Start-Up Costs 
Planning 

Community Assessment 
Initial Staff Training 
Staff Recruitment/Hiring 
Equipment/ Supplies 
Facilities Preparation 
Other 

Operating Costs 

Staff Salaries and Benefits 

• Coordinator / Director 

• Program Staff 

• Social Service/ Health Staff (e.g., counselor, nurse, dentist) 

• Substitutes 

• Administrative Staff 

Food 

Equipment/ Supplies 

Furniture 

Facilities 

• Rent 

• Utilities 

• Maintenance 

• Debt Service 
Transportation 

• Administrative / Overhead 

• Planning/ Coordination 

• Training/ Accreditation 

• Evaluation / Reporting 

• Insurance 
Other 

Capital Costs 
Predevelopment Costs 
Construction Costs 
Other 
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System-wide / Infrastructure Costs 

Planning 

Coordination 

• Resource and Referral 
Professional Development 
Technical Assistance 
Licensing and Accreditation 
Transportation Planning 
Evaluation and Monitoring 
Facilities Expansion and Improvement 
Other 
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FINANCE PROJECT 

The Finance Project is a non-profit policy research, technical assistance and information 
organization created to help improve outcomes for children, families, and communities 
nafaonwide. Its mission is to support decision making that produces and sustains good 
results by developing and disseminating information, knowledge, tools and technical 
assistance for improved pohcies, programs, and financing strategies. The Finance Project's 
work is concentrated in several areas: 



Fmancmg issues and strategies related to education, family and children's services, and 
community building and development; 

Results-based planning, budgeting, management, and accountability; 

. Community supports and services that reach across categorical boundaries and the 
pubhc- and private-sectors to effectively link health care, education, family support, 
income security, and economic development; 

• Improved governance and collaborative decision making; and 

Plannmg and implementation of comprehensive welfare and workforce development 
reforms. 



Established in 1994, The Finance Project offers a valuable inteUectual and technical 
resource to pohcy makers, program developers and community leaders, including state and 

local officials, foundation executives, academic researchers, service providers and advocates 
who: 



. Are looking for creative new ideas for pohcies, programs and systems reforms and 
effective pohcy tools to implement them; 

Want information about what is occurring elsewhere, how it is working, and why; and 
Need practical, hands-on assistance to advance their reform agendas. 

The Fmance Project's products and services respond to decision makers' needs for 
information, practical tools and hands-on support. They span a broad continuum from 
general foundation knowledge about issues and strategies to intensive, individualized 
techmcal assistance. Products range from generic resources for broad audiences to highly 
customized resources for specialized audiences. They also entail efforts to cumulate 
knowledge and build the field over time as weU as time-sensitive projects to address 
immediate chaUenges and opportunities. They include: 



• j^ wledge development - gathering, assembling and analyzing data from numerous 
sources to advance theory and practice. 

Po licy tool development — developing tools and other "how to" materials to support the 
implementation of promising pohcies, programs and systems reforms. 

• Inf ormation brokering - organizing and presenting research findings, technical 
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assistance tools and information about the implementation and impact of promising 
policies, program and practices. 

• Technical assistance — providing and coordinating direct assistance to state and local 
decision makers on the design and implementation of policy, program and systems 
reforms. 

• Program management — helping foundation executives manage large, multi-site 
initiatives by providing and brokering technical assistance to the sites, monitoring their 
progress, and serving as liaison between the sites and the foundations. 

This work is supported by national and regional foundations, federal and state agencies, 
and community-based organizations. 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE FROM THE FINANCE PROJECT’S WORKING PAPERS 
SERIES 

The Finance Project has produced a broad array of publications and information resources to 
assist in the development and implementation of strategies to improve the financing and 
delivery of services for children and families (including low-income families). These 
resources are listed on the following pages within the categories of: 

• Financing Supports and Services for Children and Families 

• Achieving Better Results for Children, Families, and Communities 

• Building Stronger Community Systems 

• Resources from the Welfare Information Network 

• Other Information Resources 

The Finance Project resources take several forms, including Working Papers, Policy Guides, 
Strategy Briefs, Issue Notes, Resources for Welfare Decisions, and Frequently Asked 
Questions (FAQ). The price to obtain each resource is noted on the attached list. All of the 
Finance Project materials listed here can be downloaded from our web sites: 
www.financeproject.org and www.welfareinfo.org. To order print copies, please indicate the 
number of copies desired of each, complete the order form on the last page; and send the 
form with a check or money order to: 

The Finance Project 

1000 Vermont Avenue, NW - Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20005 

Discounts are available for orders of quantities larger than 10. 



Document Title Number Price Total 

of Copies Each 

FINANCING SUPPORTS AND SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
Working Papers 

Financing After-School Programs by Robert Halpern, @ $15.00 

Sharon Deich and Carol Cohen (May 2000) 

Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding @ $15.00 

Sources and Strategies by Sara Watson and Miriam 
Westheimer (April 2000) 
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@ $15.00 



Building for the Future: A Guide to Facilities Loan 
Funds for Community-Based Child and Family Services 
by Carl Sussman (December 1999) 

Using Tobacco Settlement Revenues for Children's @ $15.00 

Services: State Opportunities and Actions by Lee Dbcon, 

Patrick Johnson, Nicole KendeU, Carol Cohen, and 
Richard May (October 1999) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their @ $15.00 

Families: New Directions for Research, Development, 
and Demonstration (June 1998) 

Revenue Generation in the Wake of Welfare Reform: @ $15.00 

Summary of The Pilot Learning Cluster on Early 
Childhood Finance (August 1997) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their @ $15.00 

Families: Meeting the Challenges of Welfare Reform by 
Cheryl D. Hayes (March 1997) 

Federal Tax Reform: A Family Perspective by Michael J. @ $15.00 

McIntyre and C. Eugene Steuerle [Report and Executive 
Summary] (July 1996) 

The Property Tax in the 21st Century by Hal Hovey @ $15.00 

(May 1996) 

The Effects of Economic and Demographic Changes on @ $15.00 

State and Local Budgets by SaUy Wallace (December 
1995) 

The Budget Enforcement Act: Implications for Children @ $15.00 

and Families by Karen Baehler (November 1995) 

Issues and Challenges in State and Local Finance by @ $15.00 

Therese J. McGuire (November 1995) 

Toward State Tax Reform: Lessons From State Tax @ $15.00 

Studies by Therese J. McGuire and Jessica E. Rio 
(November 1995) 

Legal Issues and Constraints Affecting Finance Reform @ $15.00 

for Education and Related Services by Thomas Triplett 
(November 1995) 

State Investments in Education and Other Children's @ $15.00 

Services: The Fiscal Challenges Ahead by Martin E. 

Orland and Carol E. Cohen (November 1995) 

State Investments in Education and Other Children's @$15.00 

Services: Fiscal Profiles of the 50 States by Steven D. 

Gold, Deborah A. Ellwood, Elizabeth I. Davis, David S. 

Liebschutz, Sarah Ritchie, Martin E. Orland, and Carol 
E. Cohen (October 1995) 
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@ $15.00 



State Investments in Education and Other Children's 
Services: Case Studies of Financing Innovations by Ira 
M. Cutler, Alexandra Tan, and Laura Downs (September 
1995) 

Dollars and Sense: Diverse Perspectives on Block Grants @ $15.00 

and the Personal Responsibility Act (Joint publication of 
The Finance Project and the American Youth Policy 
Forum and The Policy Exchange of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership) (September 1995) 

Rethinking Block . Grants: Toward Improved @$15.00 

Intergovernmental Financing for Education and Other 
Children's Services by Cheryl D. Hayes, with assistance 
from Anna E. Danegger (April 1995) 

Securing Equal Educational Opportunities: Past Efforts @ $15.00 

and the Challenges Aheadhy Alexandra Tan and Martin 
E. Orland (February 1995) 

Spending and Revenue for Children's Programs by • @$15.00 

Steven D. Gold and Deborah A. Ellwood (December 

1994) 

Reform Options for the Intergovernmental Funding @ $15.00 

System: Decategorization Policy Issues by Sid Gardner 
(December 1994) 

School Finance Litigation: A Review of Key Cases by @$15.00 

Dore Van Slyke, Alexandra Tan and Martin E. Orland, 
with assistance from Anna E. Danegger (December 1994) 

Policy Guides 

Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding @ $15.00 

Sources and Strategies by Sara Watson and Miriam 
Westheimer (Fall 1999) 

Money Matters: A Guide to Financing Quality Education @ $15.00 

and Other Children's Services (January 1997) 



Forthcoming Resources 

Financing Supports and Services for Young Children 
and Their Families: A Guide to Federal Funding Sources 
and Strategies by Hansine Fisher (June 2000) 

Making Space for Children: A Toolkit for Starting a 
Child Care Facilities Fund by Amy Kershaw (Summer 
2000 ) 
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RESOURCES FROM THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME PROJECT 
Guides 

Finding Funding: A Guide to Federal Sources for Out-oF @ $20.00 

School Time and Community School Initiatives by 
Nancy D. Reder 
Strategy Briefs 

Maximizing Federal Food and Nutrition Funds for Out- @ $10.00 

of -School Time and Community School Initiatives by 
Barbara Hanson Langford (February 2000) 

Using TANF to Finance Out-of-School Time and @ $10.00 

Community School Initiatives by Margaret Flynn 
(October 1999) 

Creating Local Revenue Sources for Out-of-SchooI Time @ $10.00 

Initiatives by Barbara Hanson Langford (September 
1999) 

Forthcoming Resources from the Out-of-School Time Project 

Sustainability Planning Workbook and Self-Assessment 

7bo7(June 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Accessing Tobacco Settlement 

Revenues (June 2000) 

Financing Out-of-School Time and Corhmunity Schools: 

A Guide to State Funding Sources and Strategies by 
Barbara Langford with Scott Groginsky (June 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Creating Facilities Funds for 

Community School Programs (June 2000) 

Guide to Successful Out-of-School Time Partnerships 

(June 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Using Medicaid Funds (June 2000) 



ACHIEVING BETTER RESULTS FOR CHILDREN, FAMILIES, AND COMMUNITIES 
Working Papers 

A Strategy Map for Results-based Budgeting: Moving @ $15.00 _ 

from Theory to Practice by Mark Friedman (September 
1996) 

Policy Guides 

Juvenile Accountability Incentive Block Grants: Strategic _ 

Planning Guide by Anna E. Danegger, Carol E. Cohen, 

Cheryl D. Hayes, and Gwen A. Holden (January 1999) 

[Available from the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Programs (800) 638-8736] 
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@ $15.00 



A Guide to Developing Child and Fanriily Budgets by 
Mark Friedman and Anna E. Danegger (July 1998) 

A Guide to Developing and Using Performance @ $15.00 

Measures by Mark Friedman (May 1997) 

A Guide to Results and Indicators by Atelia Melaville @ $15.00 

(May 1997) 

Forthcoming Resources 

Using Results to Improve the Lives of Childem and 

Families: A Guide for Public-Private Child Care 
Partnerships (June 2000) 



BUILDING STRONGER COMMUNITY SYSTEMS 
Working Papers 

Developing Cost Accounting and Decision Support @ $15.00 

Software for Comprehensive Community-Based Support 
Systems: Integrated Feasibility Analysis by Robert 
Harrington and Peter Jenkins with Carolyn Marzke and 
Carol Cohen (February 1999) 

Privatization^ Contractings and Reform of Child and @ $15.00 

Family Social Services by Sheila B. Kamerman and 
Alfred J. Kahn (July 1998) 

Developing Cost Accounting and Decision Support @ $15.00 

Software for Comprehensive Community-Based Support 
Systems: An Analysis of Needs, Interest, and Readiness 
in the Field by Robert Harrington and Peter Jenkins with 
Carolyn Marzke and Carol Cohen (June 1998) 

Tax Strategies for Community Economic Development @ $15.00 

by Paul Pryde, Jr. (June 1998) 

Financing Strategies to Support Comprehensive, @ $15.00 

Community-based Services for Children and Families by 
Mary M. O'Brien, National Child Welfare Resource 
Center for Organizational Improvement (March 1997) 

Building Comprehensive, Conrununity-based Support @ $15.00 

Systems for Children & Families: A Review of 
Legislative Examples by Thomas Woods (December 
1996) 

Beyond Decategorization: Defining Barriers and @ $15.00 

Potential Solutions to Creating Effective Comprehensive, 

Community-based Support Systems for Children and 
Families by Martin E. Orland and Ellen Foley (April 
1996) 
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@ $15.00 



Creating More Comprehensive^ Community-based 
Support Systems: The Critical Role of Financehy Martin 
E. Orland, Anna E. Danegger and Ellen Foley 
(November 1995) 

Conceptualizing the Costs of Comprehensive, 
Community-based Support Systems for Children by 
Jennifer King Rice (November 1995) 

Compendium of Comprehensive, Community-based 
Initiatives: A Look at Costs, Benefits, and Financing 
Strategieshy Cheryl D. Hayes, Elise Lipoff, and Anna E. 
Danegger (July 1995) 

The Role of Finance Reform in Comprehensive Service 
Initiativeshy Ira M. Cutler (December 1994) 

Policy Guides 

Building Strong Communities: Crafting a Legislative 
Foundation (December 1996) 



RESOURCES FROM THE STARTING POINTS INITIATIVE 

Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding 

Sources and Strategies by Sara Watson and Miriam 
Westheimer (April 2000) 

Dedicated Local Revenue Sources for Early Care and 

Education Initiatives by Barbara Hanson Langford (July 

1999) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their 

Families: New Directions for Research, Development, 
and Demonstration (June 1998) 

Revenue Generation in the Wake of Welfare Reform: 

Summary of The Pilot Learning Cluster on Early 
Childhood Finance (August 1997) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their 

Families: Meeting the Challenges of Welfare Reform by 
Cheryl D. Hayes (March 1997) 

Forthcoming Resources 

Making Space for Children: A Toolkit for Starting a 

Child Care Facilities Fund by Amy Kershaw (Summer 

2000) 

RESOURCES FROM THE CHILD CARE PARTNERSHIP PROJECT 

A Guide to Successful Public-Private Partnerships for 

Child Care 
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@ $15.00 
@ $15.00 

@ $15.00 
@ $ 20.00 

@ $15.00 
@ $15.00 
@ $15.00 
@ $15.00 
@ $15.00 

no charge 
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Engaging Business Partners: An Employer Toolkit 
Template 

Case Studies of Public-Private Partnerships for Child 
Care (December 1998) 

Fact Sheets of Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care 
(December 1998) 

Profiles of Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care 
(October 1998) 

Forthcoming Resources 

Using Results to Improve the Lives of Children and 
Families: A Guide for Public-Private Child Care 
Partnerships (June 2000) 

A Guide to Engaging Parents in Public-Private Child 
Care Partnerships (June 2000) 

Video on Engaging the Business Community (June 2000) 



RESOURCES FROM THE WELFARE INFORMATION NETWORK 

Issue Notes 

Support Services for Incarcerated & Released Non- 

Custodial Parentsby H. Sachs (June 2000) 

State Options to Increase Health Insurance for the 

Working Poorby J. Kaplan (June 2000) 

The Earned Income Tax Credit by P. Friedman (April 

2000) 

Video-Conferencing As A Tool For Welfare And 

Workforce Reform by A. Kaplan and B. Van Lare (March 

2000) 

Collaboration Between the Welfare and Workforce 

Development Systemsby N. Relave (February 2000) 

Interagency Collaboration and Welfare by T. Sussman 

(January 2000) 

Post-Secondary Education Options for Low-Income 

Adults by P. Friedman 

Food Stamp Education & Outreach: Working to Provide 

Nutrition Benefits to Eligible Households by V. Wegener 
(December 1999) 

Domestic Violence As A Barrier to Women's Economic 

Self-Sufficiencyby H. Sachs (December 1999) 

Transitional Services For Homeless Families by M. 

Mullenix (December 1999) 




no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 



no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 

no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 

no charge 
no charge 
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Sharing Management and Service Delivery Tools by B. no charge 

Van Lare and A. Kaplan (November 1999) 

Moving From Welfare to Work: An Overview of the no charge 

Work Participation Issuehy N. Relave (September 1999) 

Financing School-age Out-of-school Time Programs with no charge 

Welfare Funding Sources by A. Kaplan and H. Sachs 
(August 1999) 

Community Work Experience and Publicly Funded no charge 

Jobs —Helping the Hard-to-serve Meet Work 
Requirements by P. Friedman (July 1999) 

Children's Health Insurance Program — Outreach and no charge 

Enrollmentby V. Wegener (May 1999) 

The Use of Sanctions Under TANF by J. Kaplan (April no charge 

1999) 

Youth At-Risk of Welfare Dependence by A. Kaplan no charge 

(February 1999) 

Serving Welfare Recipients with Disabilities by F. no charge 

Kramer (January 1999) 

Promoting Education Among TANF Teens by M. Cohen no charge 

(December 1998) 

Welfare Reform's Implications for the Child Welfare no charge 

System by A. Kaplan (November 1998) 

Managing the Contracting Process for Results in Welfare no charge 

Reform by J. Yates (November 1998) 

Job Retention and Career Advancement for Welfare no charge 

Recipients by F. Kramer (September 1998) 

Rural Challenges: Barriers to Self-Sufficiency by A. no charge 

Kaplan (September 1998) 

Work Experience and Publicly-Funded Jobs for TANF no charge 

Recipientsby M. Cohen (September 1998) 

Information Systems and Tools to Support Goals of Self- no charge 

Suffiencyhy J. Yates (July 1998) 

Transportation: The Essential Need to Address the "To" no charge 

in Welfare-To-Workby A. Kaplan (June 1998) 

State-funded Pre-Kindergarten Programs by J. Kaplan no charge 

(June 1998) 

Post-Secondary Education Under Welfare Reform by M. no charge 

Cohen (June 1998) 

At the Front Line: Changing the Business of Welfare no charge 

Reform by J. Hercik (May 1998) 
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Financial Resources for Child Care by A. Kaplan (April no charge 

1998) 

The Harddo-Place: Understanding the Population and no charge 

Strategies to Serve Them by F. Kramer (March 1998) 

Partnership with the Faith Community in Welfare no charge 

Reform by J. Yates (March 1998) 

Organizational Culture Change in Welfare Reform by J. no charge 

Hercik (March 1998) 

Education and Training under Welfare Reform by M. no charge 

Cohen (March 1998) 

Father-Child Relationships in Welfare Reform by A. no charge 

Kaplan (January 1998) 

Transitional Medical Assistance by J. Kaplan (December no charge 

1997) 

Performance Management in Human Services by J. no charge 

Yates (October 1997) 

Domestic Violence and Welfare Reform by A. Kaplan no charge 

(September 1997) 

Welfare Reform and Immigrants: Recent Developments no charge 

and a Review of Key State Decisions by F. Kramer (June 
1997) 

Earned Income Disregards by M. Cohen (June 1997) no charge 

Child Support Enforcement and Welfare Reform by J. no charge 

Yates (May 1997) 

Transportation and Welfare Reform Policy hy A. Kaplan no charge 

(May 1997) 

Teen Parents and Welfare Reform Policy by A. Kaplan no charge 

(March 1997) 

Privatization and Welfare Reform by J. Yates (February no charge 

1997) 

Substance Abuse and Welfare Reform Policy by J. no charge 

Strawn (January 1997) 

Resources for Welfare Decisions 

Prevention Programs for Youth: Reducing the Risk of no charge 

Dependency andPovertyhy I. Moore (May 2000) 

Making The Most of the World Wide Web by T. no charge 

Sussman (March 2000) 

Innovations In Child Support Enforcement by H. Sachs no charge 

(March 2000) 

Links to State TANF Plans by M. MuUenix (March 2000) no charge 
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Status of TANF-Related Litigation: An Update by J. no charge 

Kaplan (February 2000) 

Addressing Substance Abuse & Mental Health Barriers no charge 

to Employmenthy N. Relave (November 1999) 

State Policies & The TANF Time Limit Clock by J. no charge 

Kaplan (November 1999) 

Child Care & Transportation as Employment no charge 

Opportunities for Welfare Recipients by T. Sussman 
(November 1999) 

Collaborations with Community-Based Organizations to no charge 

Promote Responsible Fatherhood by Heidi Sachs 
(October 1999) 

Applicant Diversion by P. Friedman (October 1999) no charge 

State Level Data Resources on the Web by T. Falb no charge 

(October 1999) 

Tribal TANF and Welfare-to-Work by V. Wegener no charge 

(September 1999) 

Housing and Welfare Reform: Strategic Intersections in no charge 

Place-based Strategies by F. Kramer (August 1999) 

What Happens After Welfare: Tracking the TANF no charge 

Leavers by F. Kramer (May 1999) 

Promotion of the Earned Income Tax Credit by K. no charge 

Spalter (April 1999) 

Information Technology Tools for Community-based no charge 

Organizationshy]. Yates (January 1999) 

TANF-related Litigation by J. Kaplan (November 1997) no charge 

Financing Broad-based Community Collaboratives by S. no charge 

Cates (September 1998) 

State-only Programs and the TANF Block Grant by J. no charge 

Kaplan (September 1998) 

Electronic Benefits Transfer by S. Cates (September 1998) no charge 

Strategies for Evaluating Welfare Reform at the State no charge 

and Local Levels by F. Kramer (May 1998) 

Domestic Violence Update by S. Freed (May 1998) no charge 

Delivering Human Services Through "Co-Location" and no charge 

"One-Stop Shopping"hy J. Yates (April 1998) 

Individual Development Accounts by S. Freed (March no charge 

1998) 

Obtaining Health Care Coverage Through Child no charge 

Supporthy J. Yates (December 1997) 
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Job Readiness Training, Job Search Assistance and Job no charge 

Placementhy M. Cohen (November 1997) 

Employer Involvement in Welfare Reform by F. Kramer no charge 

(November 1997) 

Child Care and Welfare Reform by A. Kaplan (October no charge 

1997) 

Work Experience Programs for TANF Recipients by M. no charge 

Cohen (August 1997) 

Contracting for Performance in Welfare Reform by J. no charge 

Yates (August 1997) 

FAQ 

Frequently Asked Questions from State and Local no charge 

Agencies About Involving the Faith Community in 
Welfare Reform by J. Yates (August 1997) 

OTHER INFORMATION RESOURCES 
Websites 

The Finance Project: 

Welfare Information Network: 

Child Care Partnership Project: 

Out-of-School Time Project: 

California Welfare Information Clearinghouse 
Illinois Welfare Information Network: 



www.financeproject.org 

www.welfareinfo.org 

http:/ / nccic.org/ copartnerships 

www.financeproject.org/ osthome.htm 

www.c-wic.org 

www.iwin.org 
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